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The  people  cf  oriental  countries,  especially  China,  have  much  to  teach 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  matter  of  economy  in  the  use  of  food  products.  For 
thousands  of  years  the  protein  part  of  the  diet  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
Chinese  has  bean  supplied  or  supnlemented  largely  from  soybean  products.  Fer- 
mented, the  soybean  ;rields  all  their  different  sauces,  which  furnish  the  basic 
flavoring  of  their  foods;  pressed,  it  gives  oil  for  cooking;  sprouted,  it  gives 
a  fresh  vegetable  rich  in  vitamins;  picked  when  green,  it  makes  an  Excellent 
green  vegetable;  ground  .dr^'',  it  makes  flour;  soaked,  ground,  and  v/ith  water 
added,  it  provides  milk;  and  the  curdled  milk  furnishes  the  famous  bean  curd  - 
the  boneless  meat  of  tlje  Orient  -  used  in  the  form  of  various  cheeses  and  as  a 
meat  substitute.    It  has  meant  bread,  meat,  m:.lk,  clieese,  and  vegetables  to 
these  people,  and  has  furnished  what  appears  to  be  a  vrell-balanced  diet  at  a 
relatively  low  cost.    It  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most  valuable,  if  not 
the  most  valuable,  of  China's  gifts  to  the  people  of  •  the  Ties  tern  liTorld. 

Although  the  many  and  peculiar  uses  of  the  soybean  have  long  been 
appreciated  by  the  Chinese,  it  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  years  that 
the  soybean  has  received  much  attention  as  a  hiiman  food  in  either  Europe  or 
America,    Strange  to  sa^'-,  the  first  published  use  of  the  soybean 'in  the  United 
States,  other  than  for  forage  purposes,  was  as  a  cpffee  substitute  by  the 
Indiana  Experiment  Station  in  1892.    It  v/as  revealed  that  an  Indiana  farmer 
and  his  neighbors  had  been  using  the  roasted  beans, .for  coffee  about  8  years,. 
During  the  past  two  years,  as  many  of  you  may  know,  the .soybean  has  been  sold 
as  "Coffee  Berry",  and  "Coffee  Plant",  and  also  used  extensivelj'-  to  blend  with 
coffee.  . 

The  soybean  was  first  used  for  food  in  i^jnericaj  beginning  about  1910, 
as  a  flour  prepared  chiefly  for  infant  foods  find  for  persons  requiring  a 
food  of  low  starch  content.    At  various  times  the  soybean  has  attracted 
attention  as  an  article  of  food,  but  it  was  not  until  World  Y/ar  I,  when  a 
cheap  and  easilj'' ■obtainable  source  of  protein  was  being  sought,  that  the 
soybean  Tfas  really  considered  seriously  as  an  American  food  and  the  name 
soybean  became  fairly  familiar.    At  that  time  the  dry  beans  were  prepared 
in  many  way?  btit  ov^ing  to  the  time'  required  for  cooking,  the  peculiar  taste, 
..and  improper  methods  of  processing,  soybean  products  in  general  recea.ved  a 
■  poor  reception.    In  most  of  the  oriental  foods  made  from  the  soybeans,  the 
disagreeable  flavor  Is  avoided  by  the  use  of  special  edible  varieties  and  also 
because  of  the  nature 'of  the  products,  *the  preparation  of  whicli,^  for  the  most 
part,  •involves  some  sort  of  fermentation,  thus  changing  the  flavor  entirely. 

During  that  period  cooking  tests  wore  conducted  vdth  all  the-  varieties 
and  introductions  then  available,  in  an  attempt  to  find  varieties  lacking  the 
unpleasant  beany  taste  and  v/hich  vrould  cook  quickly.  Only  two  edible  types  - 
the  Hahto  and  Easycook  -  i,rere  found  in  our  500  varieties  and  these  had  rather 
limited  soil  and  climatic  adaptions.  For  a  brief  period  those  varieties  be- 
came popular  in  the  green  and  dr^'-  stages  but  food  habits  are  difficult  to 
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change^  as  is  revealed  in  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  potato,  tomato, 
and  other  foods  nov;  generally  used.    Host  people  have  thought  of  the  soybean 
primariljr  as  a  stock  feed,  a  crop  to  turn  under  for  enriching  the  soil,  or 
processing  ]"or  oil  and  oil  meal*    Prejudice,  custom,  and  ignorance  of  foods 
and  food  values  have  much  to  do  in  the  retarded  progress  in  the  utilization  of 
the  soybean  as  food.    In  1925  the  American  Soybean  Association  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  'iTashington  and  in  the  exhibit  of  products,  the  only  articles  of  food 
shovm  were  canned  baked  soybeans,  diabet'i'c \  and  infant  foods,  soy  sauce,  and 
health  soy  flour.    At  the  present  tine  more  than  50  different  foods  made  v/holly 
or  in  t^art  from  soybeans  by  about  200  manufacturers  are  on  the  .market,  ' 

The  ij^portance  of  tlie  soybean  as  an  economical  and  valuabj.e  source  of 
food  in  the  human  diet  is  becoming  more  generally  recognized  by  the  average  - 
American  citizen.    The  rapid  increase  in  the  'production  of  soybeafis  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  decade  "has  caused  an  expanding  intei^est  in  the 
nutritional  value  of  the  soybean  and  in. its  possibilities  as  a  fo06.  Extensive 
nutritional  studies  made  during  recent  years  by  industry.  State  expe'riment 
stations,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  revealed  the  unique  dietary 
value  of  the  soybean  and  its  products,  and  have  had  much^  to  do  mth*  the  rapid 
and  growing  popularity  of  the  soybean  as  a  food* 

The  introduction  'of  vegetable  Ararieties  of  soj'-beans,  which  are  now 
available, in  all  sections  of  the  soybean  growing  region  is  doing  much, to  over- 
come earlier  prejudices  against  the  use  of  dry  soybeans.    This  type  of  soybean 
has  also  became  quite  popular  as  green  shelled  beans  used  in  the  same  manner 
as  green  neas.  or  lima  beans.    During  the  past  season  vegetable  soybeans  were 
grovm  extensively  in  v?.ctory  gardens,  and  sc;veral  commercial  concerns 'canned 
large  packs  of  the  green  shelled  beans  in  a  si  mi  lair  manner  to  green  peas. 
Vegetable  soybeans  l(;d  the.  list  of  new  vegetable's  planted  in  the  rural  gardens 
in  1942  in  South  Carolina.    Approximatel^l"  2000  home;  .demonstration  club  women 
in  U/i.  of  tlie  46  counties  in  South  Carolina  planted  them  in  the  vegetable  garden 
for  the  first  time.    In  the  winter  and  spring  of  19-43,  10,000  one-pound 
packages  -of  dry  vegetable  soybeans  were  sold  throughout  South  Carolina'. 

The  soybean  through  the  past  feiv  years  has  risen  from  an  emergency  crop 
to  one  of  major- importance,  having  v/on  its  wa;^  to  its  present  recognition  as 
a  valuable  aid  to  good  farming,,  a  commercial ■ivorth  while  crop,  a  useful  nutri- 
tious human  food,  a  source  of  raw  material  for  numerous  vital  industrial 
.products,  and  as  a  highly  essential  factor  in  the  present  international  emergency 
progr.am.    It  has  been  stated  that  the  real  problem  m:th  respect' to  the  post- 
war food  of  the  vrorld  population  lies  in  marshalling  the  agricultural-  re- 
sources of  the  world  and  the  proper  distribution  of  foods  based  on  human  needs. 
The  comparatively  low  cost  of  soybean  food  products  makes  them  .an  ideal  source 
of  high  quality  protein.    An  adequate  supply  of  protein  at  reasonable'  Cost  will 
be  an  important  point  in  the .  post -viar  feeding' of  low-inpome  groups  in  our' own' 
country.     It  vd-11  be  do\ibly  important  in  the  problems  presented  by  the  people 
to  be  fed  abroad.  ■  .  , 

The  soybean  is  very  much  in.  our  nevrs  these  daj^^s  and  .it  is  said,  seeming- 
ly vdth- truth, "that  a,,  country  growing  soybeans  provides  food  for  its  people, 
its  cattle,  and  its  guns. 
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SOYBEMS  AIID  THEIR  PRODUCTS  AS  HUIMN  FOOD 

Bv  H.  C.  Sherman,  Chief..  .  " 

Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  '  " 

Agricultiu^al  Research  Administration  '  -  .  _ 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  '~  -  - 

•  Now  that  v/e  are  becinning, to  realize  the- importance  of  .  what  China  con- 
tributed to  human  pro£;ress  in  the  development  of  the  soybean  —  a  lesson  that 
our  enemies  learned  from  our  Ally  so  much .sooner  than  we  did i    —  vre  find  this- 
one  food  coiainc  onto  the  stage  in  three  distinct  characters?    Fresh,  dried,  and 
milled. 

Gathered  from  the  garden  .vrhile,  the  seed  is  still  soft,  the  so^/bean  con- 
atitutes  a  new  green  vegetable,  analogous  tq  the  fresh  lima  bean,  but  Yfith  a  ■ 
flavor  of  its  o\m  vrtiich  should  make  it. not  a  substitute  for  any  other  vegetable 
but  rather  an  interesting  addition  to 'the  foods  that  the  home  garden  can  furnish. 
(So  shall  we  .enlarge  the  Victory  garden  for  this  nev/ -home  crop?). 

Secondly;    Mlien  allovfed  to  mature,  the  soybean  becomes  a  new  and  different 
dry  bean,  richer  ±n  protein  and  fat  than  are  our  hitherto  familiar  dried  beans 
and  peas;  and  thus  especially  vrell  fitted  to  become  the  "main  dish"  of  a  luncheon 
or  dinner.    And  from  nov-;  on  it  should  be  a  point  of  pride  and  patriotims  to 
plan  meals  in  such  wa^'-s  as  to  make  fuller  use  of  what  our  agricultural  econo- 
mists have  wisely  named  .dj.rect  food  crops,  —  crops  that  are  brought  from  the 
land  directly  into  human  consumption  wi^thout  pairing  the  price  of  feeding  to 
such  animals  as  yield  us"  food  only  by  slaughter.    This^  is  a  forv;ard  step  in  the 
use  of  our  grovfing  scientific  knowledge  and  not  an  "ism"  of  any  kind. 

And  thirdly;    'Jith  our  national  acreage  of  soybeans  now  in  eight  figures, 
this  crop  suddenly    becomes  an  important  American  source  of  such. milled  products 
as  soya  flour  and  soya  grits.    Then,  too,  the  soya  flour  available  at  any  given 
time  and  place  may  be  full-fat,  or  defatted,  or  tlie  retail  grocer  may  be  able 
to  offer  the  consumer  a  choice  bet-v/een  the  two.    This  vdll  depend  upon  the 
urgency  of  the  demand  for  soybean  oil  as  a  separate  commodity,  the  size  of  the 
soybean  crop,  and  the  regional 'availability  of  the  mills  for  pressing  the  oil 
from  the  beans .         ■   ,  .  ■    "  ■-. 

Fats  are  important  for  military  uses,.    Also  in  wartime  it  mg,y  be  difficult 
to  provide  materials  and  manpower  to  build  and  6p^rate  special-. mills  for  pressing 
the  fatty  oil  from  the  soybeans  groiin  in,  different  parts,  of  the. country.  So 
instruction  in  the  use  of  soya  flovir  should  proceed  on  the  basis  of  an  intelligent 
willingness  of  the  homemaker  to  use  the  full-fat  or  the  defatted  form  or  each  in 
turn,  according  to  what  the  fortunes  of  y/ar  make  ■  available  to  her  retail  grocer.. 

I  leav.e  it  to  others  to  discuss  the  culinary  dix'f ererices  that  the  higher 
and  lower  fat  content  makes;  and  the  many  ways  in  which  soya  flour  and  grits 
can  be  utilized:    In  "conservative"  v\rays  which  can  extend  a  meat  loaf  or  enrich 
a  loaf  of  bread  vdthout  appreciable  change  of  flavor  or  texture,  and  in  more 
"progressive"  v/a;';s  to  produce  things  recognizably  nevf. 


Assets  c:"'  the  Soybean  in  General 

Our  National  awakeninf;;  to  the  impoi^tance  of  the  soybean  does  much  both 
to  make  and  to  niark  a  new  era  of  closer  interv/eavinc  of  the  vievirpoints  and 
subject  matters  of  acricultural  economics  and  human  nutrition  than  there  has 
ever  been  before. 

Like  other  legumes^  the  soybean  improves  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by 
gathering  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  converting  it  into  protein  for  itself  and 
us,  and  other  nitrogen  compounds  for  succeeding  crops.    So  superior  in  this 
respect  is  the  soybean  that  vre  find  it  to  contain  about  twice  as  much  protein 
as  our  other  beans  and  peas.    Ar:id  vie  f ind  furtlier  that  the  protein  of  the  soy- 
bean is  of  exceptionally  hif,h  nutritional"  efficiency  both  by  itself  and  as  a 
supplement  and  complement  to  the  proteins  of  bread  and  other  cereal  products . 
Dr.  Jones  of  our  Bureau  has  shovm  this  clearly  and  definitelj^  in  gro-wth  ex- 
periments on  relatively  simple  food  mixtures ,  and  experiments  are  now  being 
started  to  study  the  relationship,  in  a  more  comprehensive  range  of  dietaries 
and  both  to  extend  the  feeding  trials  to  human  subjects  and  to  longer  segments 
of  the  lif  e-C2''cleE  of  experimental  animals  * 

Calcium  and  riboflavin  are  now  the  most  critical  points  in  the  adequacy 
of  American  dietaries  and  "at  'both  these  points  we  again  find  the  soj'-bean 
standing  above  the  beang  and  poas  vj-hich  vre  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to 
use_,  and  still  more  distinctly  above  the  cereals.     In  thiamine  content  also 
the  soybean  and  its  products  rank  well  above  tlie  corresponding  products  of  the 
cereal  grains . 

Thus  in  several  important  respects  (protein,  calcium,  riboflavin, 
thiamine)  the  soybean  is  outstandingly  qualified  as,  a  direct  food  crop  to 
improve  American  dietaries,  ^'hlle  at  the  same  time  conserving  the  Nation's 
food-production  resources. 

The  more  use  '/e  make  of  the  soybean,  in  an^r  or  all  of  its  forms,  as 
a  human  food,  the  better  situated  vre  shall  be  as  regards  the  adequacy  of  our 
food  supply  for  needs  both  at  liome  or  abroad. 

F^irthermore,  in  proportion  as  vie  build  a  consumer  market  for  defatted 
soya  flour  or  soya  grj.ts,  the  corresponding  soybean  oil  goes  to  meet  the 
Nation's  need  for  fat,  and  thus  makes  possible  a  better  conservation  of  our 
grain  crops  by  moderating  the  grain-feeding  of  meat  animals* 

And  so  by  a  slight  and  easy  adjustment  of  or  wi.thin  our  dietary  pattern 
we  can  increase  our  stockpiles  of  food  av/aiting  shipment  —  thus  encouraging 
our  Allies,  convincing  onr  enemies,  and  very  materially'-  helping  the  earlier 
winning  of  the  viar. 

And,  in  addition,  the  solidarity  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  pros- 
pects of  an  endurinf:  world  peace  will  undoubtedly  be  strengthened  by  any 
sincere  (even  if  only  slight)  adjustment  of  our  food  habits  tov/ard  fuller 
use  of  direct  food  crops  and  less  self-indulgent  use  of  foods  which  are  in- 
herently extravagant  of  resources  to  produce. 

Let  our  National  food  habits  be  such  as  are  consistent  with  our  pro- 
fessed policy  of  making  common  cause  v/ith  our  neighbors  of  the  United  Nations. 


An  open-minded  and  resourceful  use  of  the  so7bean  as  human  .food  in  the 
United  States  —  in  tlie  lifjit  of  scientific  knovirledge  and  in  the  spirit  of  a 
sincere  v\rillinf;,ness  to  make  common  cause -in. th  other  peoples  in  the  interest 
ofj^ood  lives  for  all  —  such  use  of  this  nev;  resource  can  help  materially  to 
m.n  the  v/ar,  and  can  help  morally'"  to  build  an  enduring  peace. 
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AVAILABTLIT;-:  OF  SOriBEAIiS  AlTD  SOYA  PRODUCTS  FOK  CIVILIAl'JS 

Bv  IJorman  Leon  Gold,  Chief 
Civilian  Food  Requirements  Branch 
Food  Distribution  Administration 
V/ar  Food  Administration 


From  the  standpoint  of  the' quantity  of  human  food  produced  per  unit  of 
land  and.  la\^or  the  soybean  ranks  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  list  of  agricultural 
products.    It  is  therefore  an  especially  important  crop  in  wartime.     In  1944 
United  States  civilians  mil  have  available  more  soybeans  and  soya  products 
than  ever  before.    That  this  legume  is  a  very  valuable  food  in  terms  of  quality'' 
of  nutrient  content  is  fortunate  Cor  us. 

Prior  to  194?-^  relatively  small  amounts  of  so^'^beans  or  soya  products  vrere 
produced  in  the  United  States.    Seventy-seven  million  bushels  of  beans  were 
harvested  in  1940,  vrtiereas  it  is  estimated  that  209  million  bushels  to.11  be 
harvested  this  year.    The  goal  for  1944  production  is  slightly''  over  132  million 
acres  —  an  increase  of  about  19  percent  over  acreage  in  1943.    At  average 
yields  this  vrauld  result  In  a  production  of  225  million  bushels  of  soj/'beans. 

Soybeans  have  many' uses,  the  principal  one  of  v/hich,  in  this  country,  is 
soybean  oil  meal  used  in  the  production  of  livestock  feed,    Ilore  than  90  percent 
of  the  soj'-bearis  harvested  are  processed  into  oil  and  soybean  oil  meal. 

For  food  other  than  oil,  soybeans  are  used  as  green  shelled  beans,  dry 
beans,  or  as  so^'-a  products,  —  principally  so^ra  flour,  flakes,  and  grits.  Civilian 
consumption  of  the  latter  has  increased  from  35million  pounds  in  1941  to  an 
estimated  100  m:-llion  pounds  in  1943  •    These  products  have  a  v/ide  range  of 
possible  uses  in  such  foods  as  sausage,  bread,  prejoared  baking  mixes,  doughnuts, 
macaroni  and  otlier  paste  goods,  cereals,  soups  and  crackers,  b\it  there  has 
been  reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  food  processors  to  incorporate  soya  in 
their  products.    Part  of  this  hesitation  results  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
product  must  be  labeled  if  it  contains  soya,  and  parti;/"  to  uncertainty  about 
consumer  reaction.    The  factor  limiting  the  use  of  so^'-a  products  for  human  food 
is  consumer  demand,  —  not  limited  supply. 

Although  the  present  rate  of  milling  capacity  for  soya  flour  and  grits 
is  nov/  about  1,400  million  pounds  per  year,  actual  production  is  less  than  one- 
third  that  ratt;,  or  about  400  million  pounds^    Of  this  amount  it  is  "planned 
that  about  3Q  percent  will  be  for  domestic  use  and  62  percent  for  export.  As 
much  as  one  billion  pounds  can  quite  easily  bo  produced  in  1944*    About  300 
million  pounds  of  thi.s  total  could  be  offered  to  United  States  civilians. 
"Jith  large  supplies  of  soybeans  cirid  rrith  unused  milling  capacity?-  for  flour  and 
grits,  housewives  and  industrial  users  in  the  United  States  arc  assured  of  all 
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the  M,£h  erado  coyii  nroclucti:  tlio^''- ,rv.;-  desire  to  aonnumo  in  19^ > 

ooybeans  used  as  creen  ,s!iell  beans^  dr-''-  beansj  and  bean  sprouts  U3uali7  • 
are  ox  tlie  so-called . ve;jetable  t'qoe  of  >niic]i  there  ar,e-abo\it  18  varieties 
grovm  in  tae  United  States.     Tlie  most  con-iiionl7  rrovni-  are.  the^  Ilahto^  ]]as7cook^ 
Kanro,  and  Ilokhaido*    These  varietj.es  have  been  developed -to  have  a  better  flavor- 
and  to  be  more  easily  and  quickl;'-  cooked  than  the  field  t2'"pe  bean  used  for  oil, 
soybean  oil  raeal,  and  soya  j'lour  and  c^its. 

Data  on  production  of  the  vegetable  t'jpe  of  soybeans  are  meager,  because 
production  is  small,  scattered,  and  largely  confined  to  gardens  and  small  fields. 
One  grower,  reputedly  the  largest  in  the  countiy,  produced  300  acres  this  year, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  total  corai'iercial  ])roduction  did  not  exceed  12,000  acres 
of  vegetable  type  beans  in  194-3  compared  with  11,4-80,000  acres  of  the  field  type 
harvested  for  beans. 

The  shelled  green  beans  are  used  as  a  vegetable  in  grovrers '  homes  and  some 
are  canned  commercially.    It  is  estimated  tliat  production  of  canned  soybeans  was 
30,000  cases  in  1941,  100,000  cases  in  1942,  and  500,000  cases  in  1943.    A  'Jar 
Production  Board  conservation  order  restricts  the  canning  of  dry  sojrbeans  packed 
in  glass  containers  to  50  percent  of  the  closures  used  in  the  1941  pack;  and  in 
tin  contiiiners  to  35  percent  of  the  v;eight  of  the  product . pack.ed  in  1941.  The 
order,  ho\/ever,  permits  unlimited  packing  of  shelled  green  .soybeans  in  eitlier 
glass  or  tin  containers.     Consequently  it  is  estimated  that  about  80  percent  of 
tiie  1943  pack  is  shelled  green  beans. 

The  present  status  of  civilian  demand  is  illustrated  by  reports  from  the 
Of.'-.''.ce  of  Price  Administration  that  in"  Oklaliona  ,and  Arkansas,  wliere  production 
reputedly  vras  qu.'.te  he av;^  this  year,  sales  of  bc;u:is  liave  not  been  adequate  to 
move  supplies  on  retailers',  shelves.     This  m;:y  be  ovdng  to  poor  quality''  of  some 
beans  or  possibly  to  the ■ labeling.    Some  shelled  green-  soybeans  are  labeled 
"Imiiature  Green  Soybe-rais"  and  some  people  iire  prejudiced  against  consuming  an 
"immature"  food.    Present  ration  point  values  favor  these  beans,  but  nevertheless 
they  haro  not  moved  in  i'ccping  ydili  available  supplies.    An  educational  program 
in  these  t'.jo  States  should  h(;lp  to  increase  consumption, 

•  In  addition  to  thio  fresh  and  canned  green  soybefins  and  to  some  specialty 
products,  shx-ll(;d-  mature,  beans  of  the  vegetable  type  are  available  in  household- 
size  packa.ges  for  home,  cooking.    Others  may  bo-  purcha.sed  as  roasted  salted  beans 
and  as  canned  beaked' beanp ,    Th.e  vegetable  'type  beans  }iavo  not  been  produced  in 
l;irger  volume,  principally  btjcause 'tlie  'market  for  them  has  not  been  developed. 
Supplies  arc  so -sm-all  this  2^ear,  compared  vdth  supplies  of  field  soybe;ms,  nav^^ 
bcr'ns,  pc;as,  'or  string  beans,  that  an  intensive  educational  program  designed  to 
stimulate  consumption  might. cause  demand  to  exceed  supply  of  the  vegetable  type 
bean.    Such  demand,  hovjuver,  would  serve  to  incf.ej'so  production  next  ^''ecar.  It 
appears  liigh.ly  desirable  to  inform  civilians  of  the  uses  ej-id'  advantages  of  the 
vegetable  typo  of  soyberjis  and  to  encourage  consumption  and  subsequent  increased 
product]'. on  of  this  type  of  bean,  '  ■      ,  . 

For  1944,  the  principal  types  of  soya  products  available  to  -civilians,  how^ 
ever,  Yri.ll  be  soya  flour  -■■.nd  grits,  together  v/ith  commercially  made  foods  contain- 
ing this  highly  nutritious  legume.    Supplies  will  be,  available  in  1944  to  meet 
all  a.ntici-pated  civilifin' f  ood  d em-: aids  . 

The  real  problem . associ-'ited  v/ith  soya  -and  soya  products  in  1944  will  not 
be  the  availability  of  supplies;  but  rather  consunei^  acceptability  and  the  need 
for  a.n  effective  educational  ];)rogram,  ,  . 


II.  IT.  IIochl>:  ma 
Ejztonsion  Service,  irFA 
and  Cliaii-nan.  "^r-irtor-"-  Garden  Cormnittee 

One  of  our  ains  in  the  Victory  Garden  Prof.rara  is  to  .encoiiraf^e  more 
people  to  plant  the  hinds  of  vereta';les  that  are  of  greatest  value  in  pro- 
tectinf^  health,  r.nd  ",:hich  at  the  srj-iio  tine  are  fairly  eas;^  to  p;roT/,     Nov/  sone 
of  the  '•'"O'-etablG  vrrioties  of  soy'^eaiis  fill  t3:iis  need  admiraMy,  o.nd  every- 
thinf  should  he  done  to  encour...,'e  f.reator    )1.  ntinrs  by  honie  fe.rdeners. 
So^.^he.'.ns  are  oasily  .-^.ro'-./n,  they  yield  v.-^cll,  and  they  arc  rich  in  food  value. 
The  fre'sh  rreen  so^heans  are  very  rich  in  vit^nin  A,  especially  the  varieties 
the t  a;;o  doopost  .re on  in  color,    The3"  are  also  a  very  •'"ood  source  of  thianin 
(vitanin  P-|^),  and  a  ;,ood  so\?roc  of  riooflavi:i.  (■vitainin  G)  v'e  ^■.re  told  in 
L:;afljt  IGG  of  the  U.  C.  Dcpartnent  of  Ar-ricultiu-c,  entitled  "Soybeans  for 
the  Ta'lu."    J-orcovor,  ~">ooplo  loam  to  like  royl.oans  as  a  fresh  vG,r'-eta''  lo, 

Some  v-rietios  coi^-C  i:"to  '  earin,-;;  in  nid  August,  and  others  later,  so 
that  ^•y  a  selection  of  oropor  varieties,  r.-c  can  have  thera  in  bearing  hero 
lentil  ro^erv^or.     Ijspecially  ".-'.luablc  tho^'-  are  in  areas  v.ii.;ro .  the  rardons  so 
oftoj;i  dry  out  .in'  sur.i''i..r,  for  soyb"e:".?i3  stand  dry  soil  prcttjr  i/cll  and  yield 
s one thiiif3  f,rcon    "hen  soMe  of  t-ho  rardon  is  on  a  stlril:e.      Therefore,  soybeans 
deserve  cvex"]'  coneiderr.tion,  for  one-  of  the  problc'vas  of  the  Victor.y  gardener 
is  to  plf-n  and  cultivate  tlie  garden  so  that  it  produces  to  the  fullest  in 
late  suiiii'-.r. 

]'r,  I7orncr  I"j;'er  on  the  Fod^..-ral  staff  of  the  Extension  Service  had  a 
fine  Victory  garden  in  "''etliesda,  jy-.ryl:.nc'  this  [^'e.'-.r,  and  said  his  garden  v/as 
the  :Ii"/-or  and  th.e  noro  enj.o-'.-ablc  beeC-Use  of  the  cr.cellent  yield  he  obtained 
of  r-reen  so"'a.     ''lis  fanil-"-  :;njoyed  thom  fresh.  fi'on  the  garden,  and  through 
the  '.-int-^r  the]''  '.411  .enjoy  the  canned  so^^beans  put'  up'  during  the  sunmier. 

The  Extension  S '.rvice  of  tbio  University  of -To- :".ess  jo  found  that  tliroo 
kinds  of  so^da  ans  avcra.'-;ed  1- l/3  cups  of  shelled  beans-  to  throe  fce'^  of  rov'.''. 
This  yield,  ho'/cvve'-,  h.ac  been  e::ce  >dod  by  .soinie  garden -rs  ■'."ho  have  good  soil 
and  f avoralUo  ■r;roT."i.ng  conditions.  ■  In  fact,*T!r«  I^illiam  J.  Morse  (\7ho  spoke 
to  us  er.rlier,  'and  T.-'iioso-  name  aill  bo'  linked 'perManontlj/-  i^rith  soybe.ans  not 
only  in  the  Dbpartivent  of  Agriculture  but  tlirougJiout  tHo-  United  States)  has 
told  no  that  sorae  of  the  v^pgcta  Ic  •'■ariotiv)s  of  -  soybeans  ;"iold  froia  'tv/o  to 
ti'.'O  and  o-n.e-b.alf  ti'.ies  as  .much  as  our  cora 'on  lin.a  beans . 

T'r.  Vn:'v,..i  :;eco;a..ends  "bho  follo'i/ing  varieties  for  the  Eastern  and 
C  ;ntral  St-tes-"    "ok"I  ,  ido,  Jo;un,  Ir.r^erial,  and  banro.     Gi.^.nt  Green  and  Tastoo 
are  "l;\^o  ec.rl-"-  '■arioties      :co::r /ended  to  enaMo    mthusiacts  to  len  then  the' 
scrson  of  p:.  odr.etion.    Far  the  South. c;rn  Stat;;s,-  Se:'iinold,  ICdeoy,  TTanda  and 
b.ol'jusun 'are  reco::.  ended.    For  those  rrh.o  "lavo  roon  and  ''..'ant  "bo  grov.'  snail  dr^r 
be~.ns  for  G'y--Q\-.t^,  the  ".."ell  br.o  "n  "ancei  is  sua.  est.d. 

Soy"  e.  ns.  should  Ic  .'■roa'n  in  rov..' s  S'j.-oO  inches  apart,    Thcrcrorc,  it  may 
not  "e  pr:..otical  to  gror.r  then  in  "the  small  Victory  gardens,  sajr  gardens  less 
tiian  ZO  Z  "0  feet.    Too  :aany  Vi  'tery  g." rdo".^  ...'rs  nlentod  corn,  potatoes,  cucuiti- 
bers,  -■■nd  otb.  .r  s'"!ace-taking  crops  in  lO-I..".    Such  crops  do  not  yield  enough 


in  small  gardens,  and  in  planting  them  the  Victory  gardener  sacrifices  space 
that  might  he  given  to  other  vegetables  that  yield  more  commensurate ly. 

Soybeans  should  he  planted  at  corn  planting  time  when  the  ground  is 
warm  and  all  danger  from  late  frost  is  past»    Ihe  seeds  should  "be  planted 
ahout  one  inch  deep  and  three  inches  apart  in  the  row.    At  this  rate,  one 
pound  of  seed  will  plant  ahout  400  feet  of  row.    The  seeds  preferably  should 
he  inoculated  with  a  soybean  culture  before  planting, 

Ihe  crop  is  cultivated  like  com  or  any  other  garden  vegetables.  The 
beans  are  reedy  for  use  when  the  pods  turn  yellow  green.  This  is  from  100 
to  130  days  after  planting, 

•  So  far  as  pests  go,  soybeans  have  one  advantage  and  one  disadvantage. 
The  Mexican  bean  beetle  which  is  such  a  pest  on  our  common  snap  beans  does 
not  bother  soybeans  if  other  beans  are  nearby.    But  ohl  how  the  rabbits  love 
them,    Sorae  Eastern  Victory  Gardeners  plant  soybeans  to  lure  the  rabbits  away 
from  the  snap  beans. 

Shall  we  plant  soybeans  in  the  Victory  garden?    Well,  if  we  want  a 
delightful  fresh  green  vegetable  in  late  summer  and  fall,  one  that  is  easily 
grown  and  yields  well,  we  \7ill  by  all  means  plant  soybeans  —  that  is,  pro- 
vided we  have  enough  space  and  a  fairly  long  grov/ing  season.    And  on  farms 
and  in  the  larger  Victory  gardens  in  ^omx  and  suburbs,  we  should  also  increase 
our  plantings  to  have  soys  to  can,  to  dry,  and  for  sprouts, 
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TSE  STORY  or  SOYA  PEODUCTS 

By  Donald  S.  Payne,  Chief 
Soya  Products  Section,  Grain  Products  Branch, 
Pood  Distribution  Administration 
!7ar  Pood  Administration 

.  A  historical  narrative  covering  the  complete  story  of  soya  food  products 
would  be  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  presentation.    We  are  concerned,  at  this 
time  with  the  development  of  soya  foods  in  America  for  use  by  the  United 
Nations  in  the  relief  feeding  of  occupied  territories  and  by  our  own  domestic 
population.     Through  the  impact  of  war  economies  over  the  last  2  years,  work 
in  this  field  has  been  rapid,  thougi  not  anyv/here  near  as  rapid  as  the  present 
economic  picture  based  on  over-all  supply  and  demand  would  dictate  as  being 
sufficient  to  meet  either  the  requirements  of  prudence  or  vdsdom. 

As  planners  for  the  nutritional  welfare  of  the  Nation,  we  should  be  con- 
cerned over  the  fact  that  development  of  soya  foods  has  not  progressed  at  a 
more  rapid  rate,  and  v/e  can  look  only  with  chagrin  upon  the  fact  that  this 
meeting  could  not  have  been  held  on  December  7,  1941,  instead  of  December  7, 
1943.    Had  that  been  the  case,  then  we  might  have  had  privilege  at  this  time 
to  proclaim  that  the  soya  situation  v/as  v/ell  in  hand. 


Largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  soybean  processing  industry  itself, 
progress,  yes,  substantial  progress,  has  been  made  since  the  formal  declaration 


of  war  "by  this  country  in  developing,  producing,  and  distri"buting  acceptalsle 
edi"ble  soya  flour  and  grits  for  use  iDy  the-  food  industry  and  the  housewife. 
These  are  the  "basic  soya  products  that  are  readily  availa^ble  for  use  now  and, 
therefore,  the  on6s  with  which  we  have  immediate  concern,    ¥e  are  interested 
in  their  nutritive  value,  their  production,  their  utilization,  and  their  dis* 
tribution, 

l^ie  primary  nutritional  value  of  soySi  flour  and  grits  lies  in  the  high 
protein  content  of  these  products.    In  repeated  laboratory  and  clinical  tests, 
this  protein  content,  on  the  basis  of  nutritional  completeness,  has  been  shown 
to  rank  near  the  top  of  our  list  of  natural  protein  foods.    The  nutritive  value 
•f  soya  proteins  for  humans  is  as  firmly  established  as  is  that  of  the  proteins 
of  meat,  milk,  eggs,  and  fish. 

Since  the  T)iological  quality  of  soya  protein  is  established,  we  are  in- 
clined also  to  look  sli^tly  askance  at  the  flood  of  queries  being  currently 
raised  relative  to  the  levels  of  soya  that  must  be  used  or  consumed  to  have 
nutritional  significance.    Such  questions  are,  of  course,  pertinent  to  the 
whole  protein  nutrition  story,  and  we  have  ample  scientific  data  on  the  in-* 
fluence  of  feeding  proteins  at  varying  levels,         know  that  certain  well" 
defined  levels  are  necessary  for  normal  growth  and  development.    On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  also  from  the  practical  vievrpoint  tlaat  althou^  three  servings 
of  a  food  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  our  day's  requirements  for  certain 
nutrients,  one  serving  is  better  than  none  at  all. 

Although  pre-war  nutritional  surveys  did  not  reveal  direct  evidence  of 
protein  deficiencies  in  the  American  diet,  v/e  cannot  help  but  believe,  in 
the  face  of  recent  reports  by  Army  doctors  on  draftees  covering  rejections 
on  the  nutritional  basis  and  surveys  of  physical  development,  that  such  de- 
ficiencies did  exist.    Be  that  as  it  may,',  we  know  that  the.  protein  require- 
ments of  our  civilian  and  armed  forces  under  war  conditions  are  greater  than 
ever  before,  we  know  that  our  allies  are  asking  us  for  greater  supplies  of 
protein  foods  than  were  ever  ejcported  before,  and  we  know  that  in  starved 
war-torn  populations  "war  edema,"  a  protein  deficiency  disease,  is  the 
greatest  of  all  scourges.    Thus,  to  meet-  the  protein  requirements  for  the 
balance  of  the  war  and  during  the  rehabilitation  period  immediately  there- 
after, v/e  know  that  we  must  produce  a  rather  fantastic  quantity  of  protein 
food. 

To  produce  all  of  this  required  protein  in  the  form  of  animal  products 
would,  if  possible  at  all,  result  in  the  complete  disruption  of  our  domestic 
economy.    Thus,  those  food  producers  who  have  thought  primarily  of  protein^ 
as  animal  products  have  widely  proclaimed  that  the  United  States  cannoij 
meet  all  of  the  above  requirements.    T7e  dare  not  advance  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  we  can  or  cannot  meet  them,  but  we  do  contend  that  the  application 
of  American  ingflnuity . to  the  growing,  -harvesting,  and  processing  of  the 
soybean  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  meet  a  far  greater  percentage  of  these 
requirements  than  would  be  possible  by  any^. other  procedure. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  just  how  prolific  the  soybean  is  as  a  source 
6f  protein.  In  1S43,  we  produced  209  million  bushels  of  soybeans.  At  60 
pounds  per  bushel,  if  we  use  an  average  percentage  protein  coinposition  -of 
40  percent,  this  production  represents  SfjOIG  million  pounds  of  protein. 


How,  we  kn6w  f  romi,  the  rec.oq^dS'.^f/'the.lTati^lm  Council  that- 5\ 867 

million  pojjEid,s:;  of -prctfeiJi  wa-s'  the;  total  pj^Hdudedf'- "by  -the  Ifatlbn  in-1942-in 
the  form  of > "beef veal,'. l^tnlD.  -.iiHjitton,  ijib^-i^i  3^apLl)le  p,aeteing  house -'byprod-ucts 
eggs,  milk,  ehiclcen-> .--twkesrs suididry_-"bekhis  -^itd  peas.--" -Ihus,:.in  the:soy"bean 
we  have  a  potential;  .0ourGe.,of  ]p,y!ingLn  pro'teih.;$ood  of  .hl'gh  "biological  .quality 
nearly  equivalent  to  all  other  agricultural  sources  combined.    We •  should: 
also  consider  the  over-all  cost  of  producing  soya  proteins  as  conrpared  with 
proteins  ' of  animal- or.igini;  'oFrom,  .t^ble       w-e  can.:  see  .  that  the  ."'basics' cost 
,pf  producing-  soybean-;  protein  - in,  terms  of  -  pan- hours,  and  land  ,  acreage  :  is  ;  but 
a  small  fraction' of- that...  inyplyed,  in'-produeing- .the  proteins-  of;  beef,  pOrk, 
poultry-,  eggs,  and. dairy-- produdt-?,  .       '     "  r  -  .      ■     ■       i    -^  --r  ; 

Table  1  ~  Average  output  of  pro  tain  from  vayipus  sourqes, 'in.  t.erms .  of-land 
and  labor 


,      Prtiducts       ':<■  .      " .    ;=  1 

'v■.-^  ;  ■         i&hd.-r    1  - 

;  :      -  .(1  acre) 

■        A-im  hrs.O-  v/I  : 

\:          •     -  lbs..: 

■■  \          -Ibsi-y-  i-- .: 

Beef.-                   . '.. 

1'            .7-.-:    ,  - 

■  ■                  45-     ^  '  "  .■ 

?ork           •  - 

18-- 

Poultry  ■■■  ■■ 

!.          .■   25 i 

■4-  ;      ;  ■  .  ,-74.-  -  y  .  ^  y 

Eggs                       ^  -  vr 

Miik 

5  -  -39^ 

Soybean's      »  -'■ 

-  . .  -339  '; 

.::         2;.821; . 

',               '  y  ' 

■'■l     !I!he  inajo:!!:^  part  .of' the  soybean  proteins  grown  are  no^- -processed  into 
soybean.- oil  meal  for-animal  fee  ding,  ■-■but  a  small  yet  substantial  percentage 
'-of -the  crop  will 'be  directly  processed  into"  flour:  fe-nd  grits:' for' human 

.•'consuinptioni'..  ;    ■  -  . 

■      -Por -  the;  increased  production  of  animal  protein  feed,  increased  amounts 
toif.- soybean  oi,l  meal  are  necessary.     This  was  first  provided  for, :  and  pro- 
duction .Of,  this,  product  has  .been  increased  by^  mo-re  than  100  percent  since 
1941.  .  In-;aMition  to- this  increase,  the  papacity  of  the  industry  .tc  pro- 
cess s,o.ybeans  directly  into  huraan  food  was  increased  from  400  million:, 
pounds  annually  in  .December  1942;  to  1,400  million  pounds.    This  increased 
capacity  \7as  obtained  in  less  than  1  year  after  it  was  requested  by  the.- 
Grovernment,  and  the  maintenance  of  that  capacity  is  now  a  reality, 

.,  ■   There  are  basically,  depending  on  the  .m^etiiod  employe.4-:in..j3,rocessing,- 
three  distinct- types  pfj, -soya  flour  and  grits.  ■  ■  •  ,  . 

1.  The  full-fat  products,  are  made  from  cleaned,  selected,  dehulled,. 
.  and  debittered  soj^-beans,,    All  of  the  original  fat  pf-.the.  bean  ,is• 
•,-present.     Thege  products  have  only,  about  40  percant  of  prp,tei,n  .- 

but  due  to  •ti^,e'  X8.  to  20.  percent  fat,,  lecithin,,,  and  chp.l,ine  present, 
have  hi ^.a r  .•caloric ■■yal'u.es  and  higher  amounts  of  n-atritipnally 
essential  fatty  acids  not  found  with  the  other  two  types. 

2,  ■  33i,e  .•l,ow-to-medi^^n■  fat  products,  are'  made  from  cleaned,  selected,-. 
:  :.4ehj^led,  and  debittered  ,b-ekns  f  rp-m  which  the  major  portioii  ;pf 

the.  fat  has  bseii  .'pemove'd  by  the  expeller  process.,'  ;  -.They  cpntain 
6  to  7  percent  of  fat. 
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3.    The  lov7  or  essentially  fat-free  products  are  made  from  cleaned, 
selected,  dehulled,  and  detitteredflDeans  from  ivhich  all  "but  1 
percent  or  legs  of  the  fatty  constituents  have  "been  removfed  through 
solvent  extraction. 

The  protein  content  of  the  two  latter  types  of  soya  flour  and  grits 
averages  a"b out  47  and  52  percent  respectively.     The  production  of  flour, 
grits,  or  flakes  depends  on  the  grinding  or  flaking  processes  utilized 
and  the  application  of  the  proper  screening  or  air  flotation  separation 
methods.    It  should  he  emphasized  here,  however,  that  the  soybean  milling 
industry  is  as  cognizant  of  the  more  rigid  requirements  for  cleahliness 
and  sanitary  control  in  the  preparation  of  human,  food  over  the  manufacture 
of  animal  feed  as  any  other  food  industry,  and  that  the  processes  employed 
have  "been  so  constructed  to  meet  these  requirements  that  the  soya  flour 
and  grits  plant  of  today  has  little,  if  any,  resemhlance  to  a  soyhean  oil 
meal  plant. 

So  much  has  "been  said  ahout  the  protein  content  of  soyheans  that  we 
often  hear  otherwise  well  informed  persons  writing  off  the  remaining  con- 
stituents of  soya  products  as  of  an  inert  and  indigestihle  nature.  Nothing 
could  he  further  from  the  trath,    Ti^e  carbohydrate  fraction  of  soya  products, 
which  rang-es  from  24.5  to  3.7  percent,  is  largely  (ahout  85  percent)  digestible 
and  is  composed  of  sucrose,  stachyose,  raffinose,  galactans,  dextrine,  and 
pentosans.     The  latter  of  course,  indigestible. 

Soya  products  contain  substantial  quantities  of  the  essential  mineral 
elements:    Calcium  (0-210  percent);  magnesiim  (0.223  percent);  phosphorous 
(0.592  percent);  sulfur  (0.406  percent);  iron  (0.02  percent);  and  potassium 
(1.913  percent).     The  most  recent  analytical  data  tha.t  we  have  on  the  market 
flours  substantiate  the  findings  on  the  soybean  itself,  in  that  they  show 
these  products  to  contain  substantial  quantities  of  the  vitamins  of  the  B 
complex.     Tlie  results  of  these  analyses  are  given  in  table  2.  Although 
small  quantities  of  Vitamins  A  and  D  may  also  be  present,  no  claim  should 
be  made  relative  to  their  nutritional  significance. 

Table  2  -  Average  content  of  B  complex  vitariins  in  various  types  of  soya  flours 
(All  figures  on  a  per-pound  basis) 


Type 
of 

Vi  tami  ns 

Plour  ; 

■Siiami  ne' 

.Eiboflavin! 

Macin 

Pantothenic! 
acid  ; 

Pyrodoxin' 

Inositol. 

Biotin 

:  I.U. 

:  Ganima 

,  Gamma 

;  Gamma 

:  Gamma 

'    Mgs . 

;  Gamma 

Pull-fat 

775 

!  1,600 

'  17,000 

5,800 

.  2,900 

J  794 

260 

Low- fat 
(expeller)  , 

900 

1,800 

19,000 

:  7.000 

!    2 , 800 

900 

300 

Low- fat 
(extracted) 

1,100  - 

2,000 

•  24,-000 

;  6,000 

y  [ 

1,000 

300 

1/  Data  Incomplete 
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Production  and  Distrilmtion 

During  the  years  1935  to  1941,  the  capacity  for  the  production  of  soya 
flour  and  grits  was  300  million  pounds  per  year."    Of  this  capacity,  only 
ahout  25  to  50  million  pounds  were  produced.    In  the  year  1942,  production 
increased  to  approximately  125  million  pounds,    Howeve-r,  nearly  half,  or 
around  75  million  pounds,  were  exported  "by  Lend-Lease..     Ihe  present  capacity, 
at  the  end  of  1943,  for  the  production  of  soya  flour  and  grits  is  approximately 
l,40d,  million  pounds.    Of  this  potential  capacity,  the  companies  are  now  pro- 
ducing at  the  rate  of  400  million  pounds  per  year.     These  400  million  pounds 
are  distrihuted  as  follows; 

250  million  pounds  to  lend-lease  iand  relief  feeding 

150  million  pounds  to  home  use 

Tor  the  year  of  1944,  it  is  planned  that  only  a"bout  75  percent  of  .'the 
entire  1,400  .million  pounds  capacity  provided  "by  the  industry  will  "be  utilized. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  300  million  pounds  of  products  now  "being  produced 
will  "be  availa'ble  and  distributed  within' the  United  States  for  domestic  use. 
The  h'alance  will  "be  taten  hy  our  allies  under  lend-lease  and  relief  feeding 
in  Qccupied  territories,  .'.  - 

Prior  to  1943,  soya  flour  and  -grits  could  not  "be  obtained  "by  the  American 
housewife  except  through  health  food  stores  at  a  price  of  about  35  cents  per 
pound.    During  this  year,  howevor,  national  distribution  has  been  greatly 
eiclended  through  normal  retail  grocery  channels.    The  story,  of  how  this 
distribution 'was  obtained  is  a  fascinating  one,  of  which:  only-  the.bares-t. 
outline  can  be  given  here,  :  '  •>■ 

At  the  outset  it  was  reali zed;-by  the  industry  and.  the  Department  that 
these  v/ere  new  products  to  the  American  housewife  and  as  such  would  have  to 
overcome  many  taste  and  established- food  habit  prejudices*     Thus,  it  was  : 
apparent  that  the  successful  introduction  of  them  would  have  to  go  hand 
in  hand  v;ith  an  intensive  educational  campaign  designed  to  teach,  the  con- 
sumer what  could  be  expected  in  the  way  of  nutritional  mlue  and  how  they 
should  be  used.     The  soybean  processors  agreed  to  go  all  out  for  this  dis- 
tribution if  the  \7ar  Pood  Admi.ni  strati  on  would  aid  in  conducting  this  essential 
educational  carrrpaign. 

Soya  Hour  and  Grit.s  on  the  He  tail  I'larket  1/ 

A  substantial  start  T...as'  made  -when  the  A.  E.  Staley  I;Ianufacturing 
Company,  Decatur,  111,,  opened  test  ^markets  early  in  June  of  this  year  with 

1/    Although  it  is  not  customary  to  use  either  firm  names  or  trade  names 
in  a  Government  publication,  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  in  this  case 
to  convey  information  as  to  sources  and  availability  of  the  different, 
types  of  supplies,     To  give  a  complete  list  of  dealers  and  products  is 
generally  impracticable,  and  in -furnishing  this  information  in  an  effort 
to  be  of  assistance,  it  should  be  understood  that  no  discrimination  is 
intended  and  no  gup.rantee  of  reliability  .'is  ittplied,  ■  •  .  . 
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1-  and  3-pound  .packages  of  "Stoy,"  a  low- fat  expeller-type  soya  flour,  in 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  Providence,  R,  I,,  Utica,  N.  Y. ,  HarrislDurg,  Pa., 
Columbia,  S.  C.  ,  Shreveport,  La.,    Poaria  ,  111.,"  and  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 

By  September,  following  an  analysis  of  the  results  obtained  in  these  test 
markets,  distribution  of  this  product  was  expanded  to  take  in  the  lower 
one-third  of  the  entire  State  of  California;  two- thirds  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina;  all  of  Pennsylvania;  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  liassachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Hhode  Island,  and  MLhhesota;  the  southern  half  of  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire;  an  area  of  about  100  miles  in  diameter,  surrounding  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  i/iissduri ;  six  counties  each  in  North' 
and  South  Dakota;  the  northern  half  of  Illinois,  including  the  greater  ' 
Chicago  area;  and  the  eastern  half  of  Wisconsin.    By  Decemher  1,  1S43  dis- 
tribution of  this  product  was  further  extended  to  cb'ver  additional  areas  in 
New  York  State,  including  the-  City  of  New  York,  and  in  sottthern  Ivlichigan 
and,  northern  Ohio  and  Indiana.    Coinplete  national  distrihution  of  this 
product  is  anticipated  by  i/iarch  1,  1944, 

At  least  two  other  large  processoi^distributors  have  also  started 
on  campaigns  for  nation-wide  distribution.     The  Arche r-Daniels-I.fi. dland 
Company  has  initiated  the  distrihution  of  "Yiva  Soy,"  a  low-fat  extraction 
process  type  flour.     This  product  was  first  introduced  into  Minneapolis^. 
St.  Paul,  and  St.  Cloud,  Minn,,  its  distribution  being "gradually  expanded 
throu^out  southern  and  •central -Minnesota,  v;estern  17isconsin,  northern  Iowa, 
and  the  eastern  fringe  "of -the  Dakotas,    The  G-lidden  Company;  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  throu^  Durkee  Famous  Poods,  has  recently  introduced  into  the  test 
market  areas  of  Detroit,  laich, ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Portland,  Ilaine,  New  York, 
N.Y.  ,  and  I/Iinneapolis ,  and  St.  Paul,  Ivlinn.  ,  "'Durkee'  s  Soya  Bits, "  a  low-fat 
expeller-type  grit,  arid  "Durkee's  Soyarich,"  a  full-fat  type  soya  flour. 

Other  processor-distrihutors  are  The  Central  Soya  Company,  Decatur, 
Ind. ,  distributing  "Me-T-Soy,"  an  extraction- type  grit  that  is  marketed 
throu^  retail  grocers  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  and  The  Soya  Corpora- 
tion of  America,*  introducing  both  a  fall-fat  type  flour  and  grit  throughout 
New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore.,  and  ■'v'feshington  marketing  areas",  ' 

Closely  following  the  lead  of  these  processor-distributors,  private 
label-brand  grocery  houses  started  to  package  these  products  for  retail 
distribution  at  popular  prices.    These  has  been  very  widely  distributed. 
These  are  now  packaged  by  G.L.P.-.Jarm  Products,  Inc.',  Ithaca,  N.Y. ,  a 

2- pound  package  of  full-fat  type  soya  flour  and  a  2-pound  package  of  a  toasted 
soya  flake  of  the  low-fat  expeller-type,  distributed  throughout  the  rural 

and  metropolitan  markets  of  northern  Pennsylvania,  New  York  State,  and  New 
England.     This  company  is  planning  to  introduce  in  the  near  future  a  2-pound 
package  of  low-fat,  expeller-type- sojra  grits  in  the  same  markets. 

The  Vee-Bee  Company  of  Chicago,  111.,  with  its  "Vee-Bee"  brand  soya 
flour  and  soya  grits,  and  the  P.  D.  Ridenour  Company,  Chicago,  111,,  with 
its  "Little  ISajoT,"  hrand  flour  of  the  low-fat  extraction    type,  have  both 
attained  distribution  of  1-pound  packages  through  jobbers  in  36  of  the  48 
States.    These  States  cover  all  parts  of  the  United  States  except  the  13 
inter-mountain,  Southwestern,  and  the  Great  Plains  States  of  Idaho,  Utah, 
Arizona,  Montana,  liTyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas,    The  H.  D.  Lee  Company  is  distributing 
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the  Lee  Brand  soy  flour  and  soya  grits  in  1-pound  packages  throughout  Kansas, 
OkliSthoma,  Colorado,  southern  Ne'braska,  Arkansas ,,  aQfL  Missouri.,, 

■The  Battle-,„Greek  Food  Company,  Battle. -Creek;,. .  liichrV^  a^    !die 'tTalke f 
Company,  ^Chicago-.,:  111-.,,  continue  to  market  retail  package's' of  .full- fat  soya 
flour  in  specialty  stores  throughout  the  Nation.     ;  .■'  

We  can  see  from -the  widespread  di s^tri "but a..on  that  thes.e  companies  are 
npw  making  these  |)roducts,.av'ailahle^in  Tet^      stores  throughbut  most  of  the 
fetion.    Ihe  availaMlity.  in  certain  areas,  is  pro  oat)  ly  very  'spotty'  at 
present,  tut  this  situation  will  improve  rapidly,  ^especially  if  an  educational 
program  builds  up  consumer,  demand.  '  „  ' .'  > 

Reports  to  date  on  acceptaiice  of  soya  flour' 'and  grits  are  encouraging  ^ 
in  certain  respects*.  "Repeat  sales  indicate  thiat  thfere  is  a  reasonablf.  per- 
centage of  first-time,  purchasers  who,  Will  Gontiflue;,  to  "buy  again  and  again. 

In  addition  to  these  retail  'dis'trilDutors ,  the  following  manufacturers 
sell  flour  and  grits, in  wholesale  quantities  to  food  manufacttirers,  restaurants, 
an,i  institutions..^ .  '..'  ,'1'.  "  ■  ■       .   '  '  •  .-.^ 

■.       '..Allies  Iviills,  inc.-  .        .       Shella"bar^er  'Gi^ain  Compar^y 

.  r 3400  Board, of  Trade  Bldg.      .  _^  _/[  .       '  Decatur,  rll.v,' 

Chicago,  lXX»   -    V-,;. ,';'.•'  Mr.  17.  L.        1  lata rger,  Pres. 

Mr.  C.r.  ^Jrsh^^l,'^  I|Igr.  '       .  .  .   .     ..  . 

'  .         ■ Soya  Corporation  of  America 

Archer-Dani.els-J'^idland  Company      .\  '.^  "  .pagers town,  lid,  ... 
..  Ifinneapolis,  ,.Mnn.r, ,  .  *  ..fir.  Armand  BurkeV  Pres. 

llr.  H.  'G.  Brier  ley.  Sales  Mgr.        -  -  • 

-  ^,  ,  ..  ,    .-  . Soya  .Products  Company 

Central  Soya  Company,  ;I,nc.-.'..  ■  c/  667  Madison  Avenue 

,  .     ■■  300/-01d_Tirst  Bank  Bldg.^ ..  .    ^j'^-"'  ^      ..^New ' York ,  %  " 
..  Port -^ayne,.  Ind.         ' ',    .  ,.  ,  .' ;-.''.^, '       T.' "-''Dr.  Harcid'Otto,  Pres.' 
•  Mr.  D.;,:7. -  McLIillan,  .Jrv^,  Yice  .Pres.- ■ 

Spencer  Kelldg  and  Sons,  Inc. 
QomrQander-Lara'bee  .Mil],^.ng  Coigpany,...     ,    Decatur,,  Hi, 

733  L;^rquette  Avenue^  . '  '        "    .    ;  .'^ . '  ' '' Mr.,  H.  A.  "Clendorf ,'  Sales  Mgr.  'v 

Minneapolis ,, -Ivlinn.   ,  ^  r,  .  ,  .  .  . 

Mr,-_S.  ^G.  .  Brierleyi;  Sales  Mgr.  ■"■  .'A."  j!.  Staley  life-nufacturihg/Co. 

.    .  ",  '"^Dec^tur,  111.  '  '  _ 

The  Gliddon  CoTToany    ,  -  '    '  Mr.''E.; 'X_.  ;?cheite'r,  .Vice-Pres. 

■  ,     Soya  Products  Division.    .  \  ' 

'..'■,    3165  1.  Moffat  Street,  ,  .'.,.'   .■.   '  Svdft  &  Coapany    .'    "  . 

Chicago,  39  ,  111^  .  Soy  Berfn  iiii.ll 

Kt'.  A.  A.  Levins  on.  Sales  Mgr.  CiiaTipaign,  111."-" 

Mr.  N.  P...NoiDle,  Sales  Hg. 
Proctor  &  Gamble  Company  '  '  .        '  '.  , 

'  IvorjT-dale ,  '  Ohio  ^ 
Mr.,,  James  G.  Perry,  Sales' Mgr. 


Soya  in  Mxed  Poods 


A  gteat  many  food  products  are  now  featuring  soya.     Twenty  to  twenty- 
five  percent  of  soya  flour  or  grits  are  "being  used  successfully  in.  prepared 
pancake  mixtures.    Soy  Pood  iviills,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.,  are  distrilDUting 
their  "Golden-i^ax, "  a  wheat  and  soy  pancake  flour,  throughout  the  eastern 
and  midwestem  part  of  the  country.     The  Allied  Ifills,  Inc.,  are  distrihuting 
"Kreemex  Pansake  Flour,"  throughout  the  States  of  New  York  and  Chio.  This 
is  a  wheat,  corn,  and  s.oya  flour  mixture,    Pillshury's  "Golden  Bake  Mix," 
a  wheat  flour,  soya  grit  mixture,  is  distributed  and  widely  advertised 
throughout  the  Northeastern,-  East  Central,  South  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific 
areas « 

Confections,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  111,,  are  distri"b,uting  "Soy  King,"  a 
wheat  and  soya  flour  mixture,  through  the  pacific  Coast  States,  the  Eocky 
Mountain  region  out  of  Denver,  Colo.,  and  ^throughout  the  Central  West  a-nd 
Northeaistern  States,  Georgie  Porgie  Mils,  Inc.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  are 
distributing  ^'Hoja,  Oreme."  a  wheat  and  soya  flour  comlDination,  throughout 
Iowa  and  the  Oera-^ral  West.  Vie  have  reports  that  all  of  the  above  mixes  have 
met  with  ej!:r,cpt:. onal  favor  from  the  public  as  Jv.dged  by  repeat  sales, 

A  few  ceroal  cospanies  have  on  the  market  products  that  contain  soya. 
The  Sturdlwheat  Company,  . Red  T'ing,  JEnn,  ,  is  distributing  ''Soyawheat, "  a 
hot  cereal  consisting  of  50--50  blend  of  soya  flour  and  wheat  products, 
throughout  '.Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Sou  jh  Dakota,  "western 
Illinois,  v/e T tern  771  sconciin,  Kansas,  and  Ifissouri,    This  product  has  been 
a    good  repeat  seller,     vie  knew  of  at  3.east  two  large  cereal  companies  with 
national  districij,ticn  that  have  developed  products  containing  soya  which  they 
are  nov/  preparing  to  manufacture  and  distribute. 

The  "Paste  G-^ods.  Industry"  is  finding  that  the  use  of  soya  flour  has 
certain  advantages.    The  Pfaffman  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  manufactures 
and  distributes  in  35  States  "Soy  Egg  Noodles,"  "Soy  Macaroni,"    "Soy  Spaghetti, 
"Soy  Sea  Shells."  ''Koy  Einglets,"  and  "Soy  A  B  C's."     These  products  contain 
10  percent  of  soya,  flo^ir.    The  Prince  Ivlacaroni  Manufacturing  Company,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  :nanuf  aotures  Uxider  the  trade  name  "Veta  Roni , "  spa^ietti ,  lingaine,  rs 
macaroni,  shellis,  and  pas  tine  containing  10  percent  of  soya  flour.  These 
products  are  distributed  throughout  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.     The  Quality  Macaroni  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ,  produces  "Soya 
wheat  Keets,"    "Shell-ets,"  "Sal-ets,"  macaroni,  and  spaghetti,  containing 
10  percent  of  soya  flour  for  distribution  in  Minnesota,  T7isconsin,  Iowa, 
North  Dakota,  Sov.th  Dakota,  Montana,  Texas,  and  Nebraska,     Jellum,  Inc., 
Joliet,  111,  ,  are  di .•=tributing  under  the  brand  name  "Soya.  Gold,"  a  wheat 
and  soya  flour  egg  nooale  througliout  the  Middle  ^est.     This  product  contains 
15  percent  of  soya  f .lour,  1  To  mention  a  fev.'  others.     The  A'tlantic  '.tocaroni 
Company,  New, York  City,  the  Mission  Ivlacaroni  Company  and  the  C-oIden  Grain 
Ivlacaroni  Cocroany,  both  of  Seattle  \^a,shington ,  and  Traficanti  Brothers, 
Chicago,  111.,  also  manufacture  for  local  distribution  a  variety  of  products 
containing  soya  flour  in  amounts  ranging  from  10  to  15  percent, 

■  '  ;Sbya  flour  is  being  used  today,  extensively,  both  in  white  bread  as 
an  ingredient  and  in  specialty  breads.    As  an  example  of  the  former,  the 


General  Baking  Company  uses  3  percent  of.  soya  flour  in  "Bond  Bread".  This 
bread  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distrilDu'ted  loaves  offered  the  American  public. 
It  is  sold  throughout  lalassachusetts ,  Connecticut,  Kiode  Island,  New' York, New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  l;Iaryland,  District,  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  TJest  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Kentucky  ,  :I.ii^iana,'  I€.chig^,  Mssouri  ,  Nevada,  Zansas  i .  and  Lotdsiaha. 
Of  tiie  latter,  th©  Oroweat  'Baki rig  Company ,  San  Trancis.co,  California,  uses 
from  20  to  25  .percent ..soya  flour  In'  the  manufacture  of,  a  specialty  loaf  that 
,.i^;sold  throughout :,CaM£orni a i  Nevada,,  Oregon,  Idaho,  ^^ashington,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizwa.     Ihejr^ls--^^^^^  a  further  extension  of  ^  the  use  of  soya 

f'l^oUr  in  .  these. /;ields-:  and  "w^  know  -that  uiany  large,  bakers  throu^out  the 
comtry  ^.j-e.^pj^epa-ri^^^  the  near  future,  .,- 

In  the  cracker  and  cookie  field,  soya  products  have  had  a  rather  sensa- 
tional acceptance  all  over  the  country.    As  on©  example;  the  ITational  Biscuit 
Company  has  national,  distribution- of  "Nabisco  Soyas,"  containing  20  percent 
or  soya  flour,    In;;October  they "introduce'd' a  new.  product  called  "Luscious 
Cremes,!"  containing -37  percent  6f -so'ya  flour,-  and  promptly  sold  in  one  market 
alone  IQS, 680  .packets  in  that  montli.  '  Ihey  also  produce  a  product,  called 
"Fruited  Royal,"  containing  4-2/3  percent  soya  flour,  which  they  distribute 
out  of  Albany,  Buffalo'',  Elmira,  Glens  Falls,  Newburgh,  Rochester,  Syracuse, 
it.  Y.  ,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  ,  Charleston,  S.  C,  New  Britian 
Conn,,  Cleveland,  and  Birmingham,    L. ,M.  Peterson  and  Company,  Brooklyn^ 
N.  I,  ,  distribute  .  "EatsUm  T7afers',"  the  Burry  Biscuit  Corporation,  Elizabeth,. 
N:' J.  sell  "Swif  ties,"  ■  the  American  Bakeries  ,  Inc.  Birmingham,- Ala.  sell 
"Soya  Cookies,"  the  Cubbi son  0 lacker  Co. ,  Los  Angeles ,  Calif,,  sell  "Soya  . 
Toast,  l''  etc. 

If,  the  quality  of  the  frankfurters  or.  sausages  that  you  buy  is  poor, 
don't  blame  it:  on  soya  flour  or  soya  grits,  for  the  chances  are  99  to  1  that 
soya  products  were  not  used,  •  I  make  this  statement  since  the  most  common 
complaint  voiced  against  prepared  meat  products  today  is  that  the  quality  is, 
poor  bec.8.use  it  contains  soybeans.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  little  if  any  soybean 
products  are  going  into  prepared  meats  today.    Due  indirectly  to  war-time 
restrictions  on, meat,  sales  of  soj'a,  products  to  meat  processors  have  diminished 
to .  the  point  where  .they  represent  an  item  of  little  if  any  consequence  to 
them.     This  we  feel  to  be  an  abnormal  situation,  since  the  advantages  of 
limited  use  in  this  field,  from  the  standpoints  of  quality,  nutrition,  and 
economics,  are  glaringly  apparent. 

.  Roasted  salted  soybeans  are  about  as  common  now  as  salted  peanuts ,  but 
not  many  people  realize  th^t  soya  flour  and  griis  are  at  present  universally 
used  in  chocolate  bar  and- any  other  candy,    For  further  information  on  these 
uses  I' might  refer  you  to  the  Curtis  Candy  Co,,  Chicago,  Jll. ,  or  the  Clark 
Candy  Co.  ,  "Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Soya  flour  is  also  used  in  prepared  muffin  mixes,  such  as  "Duffy's  Hot 
Jiluff  in  .LUx, "  distributed  by  P.  Duff  &  Sons,  ,  Inc,  ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
"Golden  Iviuffin  l/iix,"  distributed  by  Soy  Food  Mills,  Chicago,  111, 

A  large  number  of  dry  soup  mix  manufacturers  are  experimenting  with 
soya  flour  and  preparing  products  for  domestic  distribution. 

Soya  flour  and  grits  are  now  and  will  continue  to  be  used  exten«ively 
in  foods  prepared  for  lend-lease  and  relief  feeding.    Pea-soya  soup,  spinach- 
soya  soup,  cheese-soya  sauce,  oat-soya  cereal  ,  whole  wheat-soya  cereal. 


wheat-soya-egg  macaroni  and  ..vegetab,3,e:-cereal~s.oya  stew  mixes  are  "being 
purchased  in  appreciaTDle  quantities.    Reports  from  Europe  indicate  that 
these  foods  have  shipped  well  and  have  "been  received  v;ith  more  favor  than 
any  other  prepared  foods  which  have  "been  used.    Pori:-soya  sausage  links 
have  "been  purchased  in  tremendous  quantities  under  lend-lease. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  "been  said,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  little 
soybean  produces  the  oil  which  constitutes  the.  "backhone  of  the  War  Tood 
Administration's  program  for  vegetable  salad  oils,  shortening,  and  oleo- 
margarine, and  that  soybean  lecithin  is  an  ingredient  in  hundreds  of  prepared 
foods,  '..  '•}     "•  -    -  . 

Information  Activi-.tiX-.  - 

!Ehe  &overnment  has  done  much  to  "bring  soya  products  to  the  attention  , 
of  the  public.     Through  our  close  contact  with  the  industry,' -it- was  possible 
to  time  releases  of  information  material  to  coincide  .wi'th  availability. 
Liaterial  issued  early  in  the  year  was  carefully  worded  to  designate  soya  as 
a  coming  food  not  yet  "available.    Releases  of  the  late  spring  and  early  " 
summer  were  limited  in  number  and  were  concerned  chiefly  v/ith  .production 
and  the  products  that  would  be  available  within  a  few  months.    Later,  the 
number  of  releases  were  increased  and  the  tiaeme  shifted  to  current  availa- 
bility on  many  grocers'  shelves  and  the  variety  of  foods  containing-  soya. 
Throughout  all  of  these  releases,  information  on  methods  for  the  utilization 
of  soya  flour  and  grits  and  data  on  the  nutritional  value  of  soya  have  been 
interwoven. 

A  summary  and  description  of  the  Food  Distribution  Administration's 
information  activities  relating  to  soybean  products  will  be  available 
shortly  to  those  of  you  who  may  be  interested  in  this  work.     This  report 
includes  the  details  on  magazine  stories,  press,  and  radio  releases,  ,  . 

Nine  coas-t-to-coast,  radio  shov/s  have  featured  the  hewsf  of'  soya  food, 
products  since  June  1943.    Over  15  prepared  radio  scripts  and  stories 
featuring  soya  have  been  distributed  since  May  1943.     Through  these  combined 
services  the  soya  story  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation's 
900  radio  stations.    Considerable  specialized  information  has  been  released 
through  restaurant  associations  and  institutional  groups,. 

€?he  time  may  be  coming  soon  when  soya  products  will  have  lost  their 
initial  news  value  as  far  as  broadcasters  and  editors  are  concerned.  However, 
even  more  effort  to  put  the  productsi,  across  will  be  essential, -mo re  educational 
advertising  "by  industry,  more  exhibits  and  visual  disjolays  for  groups 
sta-rting  to  use  the  products,  and  more  specific  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations by  Nutrition  Committees  for  additional  educational  .^rork  at  the 
coinmainity  level. 
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Reference  List  of  Some  of  the  Ifeterial  AvailaTjle  .on  Soya  Pro  duct  s . 


Recipes; 

BHmE  -  "Cooking  With  Soya  Flour  and  Grits"  -  Tolder 

BHNHE.  -  Posters,  set  of  4,  showing  various  principles  of  soya  cookery 
■  (20  cents  from  GPO)  ,  \' 

BH13HE  -  "School  Lunch  Recipes"    (In  press')- 

A.  E.  Staley  iianufacturing  -Ponipany 
Decatur,  111. 

-  Durkee  Famotis  Poods 
Elmhurst,  Long  Island,        Y,  , 

Commander-Larahee; . 
Mnneapoli's,  Liinn.  ■   '  ..  .■  - 

Spencer  Kellogg  &  Sons,' Inc. 
Decatur,'  111, 


The  Glidden  Coii5)any 
Chicago,  111. 

Commander-'Larahee  .  , 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  ■     :,  ; 

Spencer  Kellogg  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Soyliean  Products  Division 
Decatur,  ;I11> 


Recipe  leaflets 
for  family  cookery. 


Booklets  containing  large 
quantity  recipes  -  suit- 
able for  restaurant, 
cafeterias,  and  some  fdr 
school  lunch  use. 


Speeches ; 


"Soya  Plour  in  the  Manufacture  of  Ifeicaroni  and  Other  Paste  Goods" 
"by  Donald  S.  Pg^ne 

"Soya  Soon  a  Grocery  Staple."  -  Donald  S.  Payne 


Others : 


"What  is  Soy  Flour?"  -  Soy  Plour  Association,  3818  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.-; 

Chicago,  111. 


"Soyl»ean  Pood" 


(Reprinted  from  "The  Soyhean  Digest,"  Hudson,  Iowa) 
Available  in  limited  quantity  from  Soya  Products 
Section,  Grain  Products  Branch,  P.D.A. 

Contains  addresses  presented  a.t  the  22d  annml  convention 
(Sept.  1942)  of  American  Soybean  Association.  Figures 
given  in  "book  are  out  of  date,  but  other  information  is 
valuable  for  background. 
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"Soya  Products  •»  Availability,  Nutritional  Values  and  Utilization" 
(semi-technical)  "by  Betty.  G.  Learning,  Soya  Products  Section,  Grain 
Products  Branch,  F.D.A,  ,  to  "be  released  in  the  December  issue  of 
the  "Journal  of  the  American  Dietetics  Association"  (also  gives 
references.) 

"Advances  in  Protein  Chemistry"  •  Book  -  In  Press. 
Editors^  Dr.       L.  Anson  and  Dr.  John  T.  Edsall 
Publishers,  Academic  Press,  Inc. 

Contains  chapter  "Soybean  Protein  In  Human  Ifutrition"  by  DonaldJS. 
Payne  and  L.  S.  Stuart  of  the  Soya  Products  Section.    Gives  an 
over-all  picture -and  review,  technical  in  nature.    Also  gives 
many  references. 
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IlTFOiU'iilTIO:!  P::0'^I1AI'  OitJsoY  AlID  ZO^A  PRODUCTS 

.■  ■  ■         J'eith  ■"li.nohr.nn;!-) 

Acting  Dij  octor  of  Inror.nation 
'.   :  .TJ.  S.  Depr.rtnGnt  of  A;''ric|jltur8  .  - 

TTo  nciT  .rnroup  of  food  products  lir.s  ever  boon  f.i  .'en  more  v/idesprcad 
recornition  in  so  short  a  tijao  thrgyrh  the  media  of  i\!xsf,  corainuni cation  than 
soye.  products.    And,  ire  soldon  find^so  receptive  an  audience  for  inf orrn.o.tion 
about  ne'.'  foods  ap  i'C  havo  had  for  neT'^s  about  so^'o.  products.    The  T/artine 
dbinand  for  protein  foods  hv.s  made  this  an  opportune  tine  to  introduce  tliose 
foods . 

The  dcivand  for  information  abou.t  those  foods  developed  more  rapidly 
than  the  si.ipply  of  so;"a    products,  so  for  man;'-  months  vrc  v;erc  in  the  position 
of  cautioning-;  a^ritors  and  pu'  lishors  not  to  -,0  too  far  or  too  fast.    The  situ- 
stion  ore:.. ted  rn  atmosphere  of  suspense  v;hich  in  itself  is  an  effective  means 
of  dovelopinf"  a  desire  for  more  info  mat  ion.     Until  a  short  time  af;o  soya  vras 
pictured  v.s  a  comin^^  food  but  not  yet  available.     In  th.e  meantim.e,  hcrever, 
tests  •■.rerc  '  jin;;  made  and  recipes  developed  in  Deportment  of  Af;riculture 
research  lo.ljoratorics ,  and  at  the  su.":['osti  on  of  the  Dop'^rtnent  recipes  vrorc 
also  boinf,  developed  in  the  ter.tinr  I:itcl).ens  operated  by  r/omen's  ma^'azincs 
and  other  cormncrcial  orfy  nizalions . 

It  I'/as  not  until  late  sur-b-'.-^r  of  this  ycyr  that  \t3  v/ere  able  to  talk 
f-bout  soya  products  as  boin^^  currently  available  on  rrocors'  shelves.  Even 
no\i  they  are  not  everja/hcre  avails,,  Ic,  but  can  bo  made  so  if  sufficient 
demand  is  ci-cated. 

'vliile  pvjaitin;-  the  availability  of  soya  products  genorallj/-,  there  has 
been  time  to  prepare  and  print  publications  contr.ininr  inforiTiation  about  the 
value  of  these  protein-rich  foods  end  hovr  to  prepare  and  use  them. 

Since  early  last  suiamor  the  story  of  soya  products  as  huavian  food  has 
been  featured  on  nr.'tuork  radio  aho'-s  bieard  by  more  than  50  million  people. 
Those  included  ;;ovcrniaent-produced  r-dio  shcyr:^  and  numerous  otlior  sustaining 
and  sponsored  nctv.-oric  programs.     In  addition,.  thro'-:.'-h  radio  ncvs  services, 
throufji  radio  mr  torial  for  ''on.en's  pre  ram.  directors,  a.nd  throu;;h  information 
radio  su";)liod  to  emaloi^'eos  and  collaborators,  the  story  of  soya  products 
has  been  brou^-'ht  to  the  attention  of  the  nations  900  radio  stations  ovor  and  / 
ov, r  a;'ain. 

There  h;\s  boon  a  '■■rcat  deal  of  int.jrcst  rrion,'^  ma^'-azir.e  editors  in 
in.rormc.tion  on  so^a  ■T.roducts  end  a  -rort  d..;al  of  inforn.ation  has  been  su;')"ilicd 
throu,"h  r.  sp-.;cir  1  ■•  ;rvic:;  to  editors  of  a'o:.i:;n '  s  naf  a^.ines ,  a  service  to  .(general 
ma'  azin--)G ,  r..nd  throia  h.  direct  contacts  by  employees  alth  n.a";r,zino  representa- 
tives.    The  Conr.i'ja.vf  s  '   ':-n.ido,  pu'  11  shod  b"  thD  Food  Distribution  Adninis trrtion 
has  carried  in.?or;:r  tion  on  sea  produets  to  its  thousr.nds  of  sub5::cribern . 

Food  trade  ;iapcrs  -nd  .jou,rnal3  and  the  ,^-^1-0 cor;;',  restaurant,  and  food 
nanuract\i.r ij^.n  trrr'/js  liave  received  inform,  tion  in  re-;ular  cervices  of  tlie  Food 
Distribi.rtion  Ad?  lirdstration. 

I 

ITiumerous  press  releases  ]iave  re;)orti;d  inf  oi'.' ir  tion  on  sc-a  yiroducts  as 
ranidl^;  as  it  do-volo") jd .     Food  ■  nd  'I.o.ae  TTotes,  "\Oiich  is  a  regular  service  for 
^•■'OBien's  pafo  editors  ■  nd  nu'Lrition  lerders  hr.s  ca:'ri.)d  similar  information. 
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As  a  result  of  1500  cooking  and  tasting  tests,  a  recipe  leaflet, 
"Cooking  T/ith  Soya  Jlour  and  Grits,"  has  Taeen  issued  ana  is  available  for 
general  distribution.    This  information  was  developed  as  a  part  of  a  soya 
project  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  gind  Home  Economics,  ana  the 
Fooa  Distribution  Administration  cooperated. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Administration  now  has  in  the  process  of 
printing  a  publication  on  Soybo.ans  and  Soybaan  Products  as  Food,  which  ais- 
cusses  briefly  nutritive  values,  use,  ana  preparation  of  soybeans  ana  some 
of  their  proaucts,  including  green  and  dried  vegetable  beanij  flour,  grits, 
ana  flakes;  "milk"  ana  curd. 

Looking  back  over  the  work  of  the  last  few  months,  it  is  evident  that 
an  extensive  information  job  has  been  done  by  all  concerned.  Manufacturers 
and  distributors  will  aad  more  and  more  to  this  effort  through  advertising 
space  and  commercial  radio  time. 

But  a  large  ana  important  part  of  the  job  still  remains  to  be  done 
locally  through  meetings,  exhibits,  and  demonstrations,  and  through  press  and 
radio  efforts  of  locally  known  and  recognized  authorities, 

A  large  part  of  the  public  can  be  reached  quickly  in  a  general  way 
through  the  media  of  mass  communication,    Tor  many  this  method  will  be  effec- 
tive in  encouraging  the  use  of  soya  products.    But  for  many,  the  most  effective 
means  of  telling  the  soya  story  will  be  through  personal  contact  in  community 
activity.    The  services  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  War  Jood 
Administration  will  continue  to  be  available  to  spread  information  about  these 
important  fooas,  and  if  more  intensive  campaign  efforts  are  needed  we  shall 
be  glaa  to  solicit  the  cooperation  of  the  Office  of  War  Information  and  the 
promotion  which  this  agency  can  give. 

In  telling  the  story  of  soya  products  I  feel  that  we  should  give  them 
the  place  in  our  panorama  of  foods  which  they  deserve  in  their  own  right  — 
not  as  a  substitute  for  meats  or  cereals  or  other  vegetables,  ana  not  as  a 
low-cost  food  for  the  poor,  but  as  an  appetizing,  nutritional  addition  to  our 
national  aiet  that  can  make  us  a  better-fed,  healthier  nation, 
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PEEPAEATION  OF  SOYBSAITS  AND  SOYA  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  HOME 

By  Mary  E.  Kirkpatrick 
Bureau  of  Hman  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics 
Agricultural  Research  Administration 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Many  people  have  experienced  difficulty  in  the  use  of  green  soybeans 
grown  in  their  Victory  garaens,  because  they  are  hard  to  shell.    Boiling  the 
beans  in  the  pod  for  3  to  5  minutes  makes  the  shelling  much  easier.  Some 
workers  have  reported  success  with  the  use  of  a  small  pea  sheller]  others 
have  not  found  it  satisfactory.    As  a  new  purchase,  this  equipment  may  not  be 
available  to  many  homemakers. 

The  cooking  time  necessary  for  green  soybeans  depends  upon  the  variety; 
some  cook  as  quickly  as  green  peas,  others  require  a  longer  time,  more  like 
lima  beans.    The  texture  of  the  cooked  bean  is  not  mealy  or  soft  but  more 
firm  and  slightly  crisp. 
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xr.ion  ''r:....cl,  co^^'.  ^.y  no-  Rq.;"-  "..'O.  \\z-id,  in  Huch  tho  ,s£Uno  yre^y-.  .as  navy  and  lima 
IjGO.nE,     Dr^'  no"'  _/:..nE  r-]ic\^.lc  .ug  , Eo?.2::od  bqfqro;  coolrin^^,,  :,prc;|'oi7aT3_ly_  .-ovcrni^^ht 
for  the.;;*-  rvX-'vir^.  lo:if,wr  s  or-^:in, ,  t^ic.n.  n"  v;'- boc.ns  •    Tlio  _sulsoe,uont  ■coolcinf;  time 
dop.jnds  ivoon  tlio  v  ri-jt^rj^  it  laa;/       .  2.  hours  or  s 0:1.0 tirno.s.  .loq^ ,    If  a  pressure 
cooi.er  is  v.nod,  -.t  l";  ;oo-.:rd3  presr.-uro  the  cookinf'-  ti::]e  vfill  -"be  only  15  to  30 
niiiuten,  depondir.'  n.pon  t];.e  vr.riet-^-, 

Su^  er.tioiis  for  m-e-oar in,":  h.ath  the.  fresh  rreen  and  the  dry  sovbeans 
are  .f.iven  in  i;.-;„D..A.  Lec.flet  166,  "Sqyl^'eans  .for  the  Table."  - 

So'-'^a  produr/cs  are  neii  products  —  not  comparable  to  some  familiar  food 
as  are  the  .'Teen  end.  the  dry  soybeans.    Althourh  called  flour,  the  sea  flour 
contains  ycr"""  littlo  st?rch  hence-  it  cannot  be  used  for  thickening  as  are  the 
.v-.'hept  flov.rn.     It  doer,  .;  i-e  bod^'-,  hoi;evor,  .and  in  many  cases  apparent  .tlilck- 
ner/s ,  ■  The  torn  so-'-^a  -rits  nay  i- r  !ediatel3r  brinf,  to  mind  hominy  grits,  ^'"et 
their  coo'.sry  is  .not  co:i.-oprable ,  for  so-',^a    Tits  are  best-  used  .as  mincers  and 
not  al6ns. 

As  '"ou  !iave  h.eard  in  the  previous  disou.ssion  this  morning  r,ia:avif acturers 
arc  i:iakinr:  sovorc.l  .typ/ss.  of  co'-r^  --flours ;  the  full  fat  flour, 'and  both  expeller 
and  c:ctr:'ction  lorr  fat  so-'a  flor.r*    They  also  ri^.k'e  full  and  lov;  fat  so^m  grits. 

"'[e  have  used  all  of  those  ^n-oducts  -in.  our  .^eltsville  laboratory  and 
have,  for.nd  cone  vrriation  h.e.n  conparin,'-  them. in  recipes*  -  A  brief  exhibit 
of  the  rrr.tor  al^soi'' ing  o\;rlity  of  these  soya  ."pi^odiic.ts  mil  illustrate  this 
■point;     ••  .  ■  ' 

I  have  here  t!:ree  boaksrs  which  contain  .(i)  .full  fat  flour, 
.    _  (2)  e:xiellor  lo\i  fat  flov.r,'  .f.nd  (3)  extraction  lo^.'-  fat  flour,  in 

each  care  ono  h-.lf  cup  measure..  ,  ^One,  half  cup,  of  iratcr  has  been 
stirred  in  \.'ith  •'cho  so-"-a  iii  orlch  beaker,   'yote  the  difference  in 
consistency. 

These  dif  .i  oroncos ,  c,?,rry  ovG,r,to  iiuch  the  sarao.  extent  v/hen  soya, 
flou.rs-  are  used  in  food  Tiixturos.     In  nak'ing  oatmeal  cookies  the 
s.-:-.!.ic  nor  sure  of  so'"a  '.t-s  used  in  all  ssanples.    All  -ingredients  'and, 
condi'tions  -.;ero  -tlie  ^!;.no  except  the  type  of  soya.    The  first  sample 
included  full  fat  so-\^a;   the  second,  lo^:  fat  uxpeller  floury  and  the 
third,  loi:  fat  extraction  flour,     Potice  th-r.t  the  first  cookie  in 
crisp;  tJio  second  o"'-io  no.rc  soft  and  chevr.-'-j  both -good  products,  but 
nuito  difioront.     The'-  t!i.ird  one  is- a  bit  too  drV'-'for  a  standard 
dron  cook-ie.    Anot'\r;r  sanplo,  t.he  fourth,  vras  made  like  the  third 
in  ovory  re.s'TGct  oxcopt  •fc'.i'rt  the  liquid  i;as  increased  to  give  the 
unba]:ed  ;-att.jr  a  cBnris't'j'j^.c^,-  conparablo  to  that'''of  tlie  usual  drop 
cookies^     These  coo'kie-sai'iplor^  illustrate  brief 'ly  the  nanjner  in 
v''i.ic]i    c  do -ol.-'-')  iTu-^- recipes ,     Our  last -stop  is  to  increase  the  liquid 
.  spnor.-hat  so  th.  -b  tlio  conplotod  recipes  .give  a  satisfqctory.  cookie 

^.'ith  all  so^-as,  ,-,  '.        .  .".  ",  .  ,  ...  .. 

1.7  the  ]io.n.ona!.-:or  u.ses  s  '-jcial  so--a  r-;ci  iGs,  probabl^r  the'se  adjus ti-ients 
".'ill  been  -n.ado  foi'  ]i.jr;  '  V-t  if  she  '.Tishes  to  use  s.o^a  in  , her  Qxm  recipes, 

she  -'..  ill  '  •i-ienco  '  econo  r  c"  v.air.itod      th.  t.he  cliara'ctoris  tics  sho^.^n  liore, 

Ovu'  ain  is  to  d;;-.-0..o  r  jci-)cs  ■■,  b.i'ch- '.■ill  bo  sv.ccossful  ""f  or  the  homo- 

maker  r.ogardluos  of  "':-ho  t— ■)o  of  rio".r  vMz  .r'^y.  p\trcho..so,  '  To  learn  '■hat 

ex^:' .;-rionco  she  ria---  •ir.vo  r.nd  to  lo a rn  them  'first,  "  "o  '•■isivo  used  t^o  various- -'tj^pes 
01  so\'ti.  orof  .\ictc  ..To-a  six  :;anu.- ac'c^n^ors , 
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A  mrrf.or  of  recipes  dovoloped  in  ^ur  laboratories  have  ueon  puiilichod 
in  a  fol'/cr  entitled  "Cooking;  '.Ith  co^'-a  flour  and  r^ritc      li-i.oi.'n  as  AVil-Vo , 
and  availaljlo  v/ithout  char?".e  .throuf;h  the  Office  of  Inforrx.tib'n,  U.  S. 'Depart- 
ncnt  of  Af:riculture,  'T^ohinr-ton  25.,  D.  C.    A  net  of  four  por.tcrG  (15  x  20 
Inches)     "Get  accuainted  •^..■'ith  Soya  Flour  and  Grits"  has  just  cemo_  from  the 
press.    Those  posters,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Iliunan  Nutrition'  and  Horao 
EconoLiics,  are  sold  for  20  cents  a  set        the  Superintendent  of  Docujaonts, 
Govjriuient  Printing  Office,  Washin{;;ton,  D.  C.     If  you  x-ish  to  order  then, 
send  cosh,  a  choci:,  or  none^'  order  to  the  GPOj  not  stanps,  , 

Soya  is  so  nevr  that  there  arc  still  nany  iTays  of  using  it  ■■..■'hich  vc  have  ■ 
not  tested.    "Tc  ho-ve,  hox'ver,  developed  a  fcir  prac^tices  irhich  \tc  folloi,-'"  in 
our  oxperiiiental  -'orlc.    Those  I  vrill  state;  as  ten  rules  which  nay  be  helpful 
to  the  honor.aak.:r  in  her  use  of  soya -.products ;  . 

Inccrporate  so->,^a  products  as  an  ingredient  in  f-sjailiar  recipes. 

RccT^nize  that  like  nary  other  foods  .soya,  has  a  t^yeical  flavor 
so  dovelop  a  1-ikinf-  for  it  by  repeated  use. 

(3)     Use  in  rclctive  snail  8xi.ounts .     In  this  vfB.y'  zoyo: "vrill  chan.re.  the 
f  riiliar  food  less  and  na-.-  be  nore  acceptable  than  vrhen  used  in,  lar.f^e-  .qviantitic 

(4-)    .Conbinc  "ith  foods  of  like  texture,  f.or.  cxanplo     -iso-ya  >-rit's  vrith  • 
cereals,  rr^und  ner  t,  \read  crumbs,  f'rariular  foods;  soya  flour,  in  's;-'Ups, 
sauces,  erjaiT/'  puddinf;s,  quick  breads,  and  yeast  breads.     In  sone  recipes, 
either  flour  or  f;rits  c.\n  b^^;  used  satisfactorily. 

.    (5).  T^ave  the  sa:ie  standards  of  acceptability  as  for  foods  \fithout  so3'-a. 
In  the  uncooked  f 'ods  t'ris  i.er.ns  tlie  sane  eoriGistcncjr  as  in  sou-os,,-  sauces, 
and  batters  like  ^qriddle  cakes  r.nd  nuffins.     In  the  cooked  food -/it  is  nece&&a.r3/-' 
to  b^ave  the  consistency,  te::ture,  voluiae  and  other  charact.-ri sti cs"  as  nearl^r- 
like  the  standard  recipe  as  possible,  -. 

(6)  Increase  tlie  liruid  sli,";htly  if  necusscr^r  to  obtain  this  standard 
consis t'..ncy  in  the 'ooolre'd  food'.     Soya  does  not  uiick'':n,  yet  'it  dor.-s  give  body. 
The  inore^  S'_;  in  apparent  thiclrness  nay  be  nore  pronounced  in  the  uncooked  than  - 
in  the  coo]-' .d*  product.     So  incre.  so  the  liquid  car-:.fully. 

(7)  EJcpe-ct  so'-a  to  add  a  ric]T.n...' s s  of  fl^.Yor  to  bland  feeds  such  as--. 
""".itL;  sauce qravie  s ,  soups,  and  cornst.rch  puddi.nr;s  .  •  .  . 

(3)   ■  ;^e  ready  to  add  nore  salt,  onion,  and  ether  seasoninr^s-  in  a  mix- 
tures "."h'-.'re  thjse  are  used.     Even  a  si'iall  quantity  of  so^'-a  requires  considerable 
s  :.-;..soniriq,  luavin."  less  for  the  other  in^^r^dients , 

(9)  Snio^^  the  ri ch  ■  ".e'o^.rn  cru.st  so->'a  ^  ives  to  ,r;riddle  ccJces,  br;'ads, 
potato  c  ]xs,  and  oth  r  cn-l:;:d'  foods .  ,  _ 

(10)  b'?\:;n  consid:rinf  its  c -st,  r..n.."z.f.  ;r  t'lat  soya  nay  be  replacinr; 
expensive  pr'^tv^.-in  ratli  r  thr-n  less  exeensive"  f;rr,in  or  cereal  foods. 

/ 


(1) 
(2) 

of  its  o-  n. 
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Highlights  of  the  discussion 
that  followed  the  presentation  of  the  papers 

AvailaMlity  of  SOTBEAITS  for  human  food.     Garden  varieties  Gf  soybeans  will  doubt- 
less "be  available  to  some  extent  on  the  market  in  1944,  as  dry  soybeans  and  as 
canned  green  shelled  soybeans.     These  varieties  (also  known  as  "vegetable  type" 
soybeans) ■  will  be  grown, as  a  Victory  garden  product  where  space  and  other  growing 
conditions  make  this  feasible.    [Therefore, it  is  desirable  for  an  educational 
program  to  include  information  on  the  growing  of  vegetable  varieties,  and  on  the 
food  value  and  use  of  the  beans  in  their*  fresh  green  and  their  dry  state,  and  on 
the  home  drying  and  canning  of  soybeans.  ' 

Sprouting  of  soybeans.    It  would  not  seem  advisable  to  encourage  the  sprouting  of 
soybeans  to  any  large  extent  at  this  time.    While  soybean  sprouts  are  a  source  of 
vitamin  C  and  riboflavin,  other  sources  of  these  vitamins  are  available  to  most 
families  at  less  expense  in  both  time  and  money.    Protein,  for  which  soybeans  are 
so  val\iable,  is  doubtless  lost  to  a  large  extent  in  the  germination  process. 
Furthermore,  not  all  varieties  of    soybeans  germinate  quickly  enough  to  be  used 
for  sprouts.    With  the  possibility  of  a  limited  supply  of  soybeans  to  be  used 
as  beans  (because  of  the  need  to  extract  soybean  oil  and  to  manufacture  other  soya 
products) ,  any  that  are  available  to  the  family  should  be  prepared  as  beans  to 
make  use  of  their  maximum  food  value.    The  practice  of  sprouting  soybeans  would 
be  encouraged,  then,  only  as  a  means  of  adding  vitamin  C  to  the  diet  where  other 
sources  of  this  vitamin  were  not  available  t0  the  family. 

Availability  of  SOYA  PRODUCTS  for  human  food,    lor  the  most  part,  civilians  will 
use  their  soybeans  in  the  form  of  soya  products,  particularly  soya  flour  and  soya 
grits.    Though  90  percent  of  the  soybesm  crop  is  being  set  aside  for  the  production 
of  animal  feed  of  high  protein  value,  the  remaining  10  percent  of  the  crop  which 
is  allocated  for  human  consTOirrption  actually  amounts  to  a  tremendous  supply,  far 
more  than  has  ever  been  used  as  human  food  before.    The  total  mil  be  several 
hundred  million  pounds  of  soya  products  for  home  use,  which  suggests  immediately 
the  need  for  an  extensive  educational  program, 

Cons-umer  reaction  to  new  products.    Lack  of  demand  for  canned  green  shelled  soy- 
beans  (as  evidenced  by  their  failure  to  move  from  grocers'  shelves  in  two  mid- 
western  States  where  they  were  abundantly  available)    was  cited  as  an  exainple  ^ 
of  lack  of  consumer  interest  in  a  new  or  unfamiliar  product.     This  may  have  been  r 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  these  beans  had  to  be  labeled  "immature"  according  i 
to  Food  and  Drug  Administration  regulations.     That  ration  points  are  required 
for  the  canned  green  soybeans  v/ould  not  seem  to  be  the  explanation  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  heavy  demand  for  canned  pork  and '(navy)  beans  which  have 
high  point  value  in  proportion  to  the  dry  navy  beans.    Consumer  interest  in 
canned  green  soybeans  might  well  be  stimulated. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  sausage  meat  does  not  sell  well  when 
consumers  think  it  contains  soya  products.    Actually,  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  sausage  meat  on  the  market  contains  soya,  because  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  regulation  that  if  soya  products  are  added,  the  sausage  meat  must 
be  labeled  "imitation  sausage  meat." 


/ 

/ 
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AcceptaMlity  of  a  new  food  like  soya  products  depends  upon  three  factorsi 
Ihe  availability  of  the  food  on  the  market,  an  educational  program  to  encourage 
its  use,  and  its  price.    Ihe  statement  was  made  that  "As  far  as  availahility  and 
price  are  concerned,  the  soy"bean  is  in  a  good  position.    Ihe  supply  of  soybeans 
and  the  milling  capacity  for  the  maniifacture  of  soya  products  are  large  enou^ 
to  fill  all  demands.    Soya  products  are  being  put  on  the  grocers'  shelves,  and 
the  price  is  ri^t,    Ihe  general  availability?:,  value  of,  and  uses  for,  these 
products  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  consumers  to  increase  their  accepta- 


bility." 
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